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(TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, which 
played an historic role in determining 
the leadership of the Negro, was the scene 
a few weeks ago of a con- 
The Tuskegee ference that may presage a 
Conference tremendous change in the 
technique of race adjust- 

ment in the future. 

The Conference assembled at the behest 
of the Emergency Advisory Council. 

A Findings Commiitee brought in resolu- 
tions which summarized the consensus of 
opinion expressed by the conferees. 

These resolutions, couched in simple and 
dignified language, are revolutionary if one 
compares their viewpoint with that accepted 
by blacks and whites alike in the South a 
generation ago. 

Two are sufficient to indicate the trend of 
leadership that is rising out of the economic 
debacle and the failure of the technique of 
race relations developed in the past to funce- 
tion effectively under present conditions. 
They are: 

Franchise 

Negroes should become registered voters 
and exercise the right of franchise in order 
to be able to receive increasingly more con- 
sideration from the local and federal gov- 
ernments. 

Collective Bargaining 

Negro workers should be organized, and 
when and wherever feasible affiliate with 
existing labor organizations. It is further 
recommeded that all Negro organizations 
acquaint their members with the benefits of 
collective bargaining so that a more intelli- 
gent reaction to labor conditions might be 
possible. x * * 

Here is complete abandonment of the 
doctrine of non-participation in politics and 
here the status of the Negro as a worker is 
definitely recognized by Negro leaders 
themselves. The significance of these reso- 
lutions lies in the fact that they indicate a 
desire on the part of the Negro to determine 
his own destiny. He begins to realize that 
his future rests not on pity but power. 


AS in previous contests, the judges for the 

1933. Opportunity Literary Award 
are individuals whose position in the world 
of letters brings to this 
competition a dignity and 
importance of which any 
magazine might well be proud. The judges 
for this year are John Farrar, former edi- 
tor of The Bookman, now vice-president of 
the publishing house of Farrar and Rine- 
hart; James Weldon Johnson. whose auto- 
biography Along This Way has been hailed 
by America’s foremost literary critics as one 
of the most important books of the year, 
and Royal Davis, nationally known news- 
paper editor, at present on the editorial 
staff of the New York Evening Post. 


The Judges 


(pPPORTUNITY presents in this issue an 
editorial by the distinguished publicist 
and former editor of the Nation, Oswald 
Garrison Villard. By tra- 
The First dition a liberal, for well 
Guest Editor — over a quarter of a century 
he has waged an uncom- 
promising fight against exploitation, oppres- 
sion and injustice wherever they have been 
found. We need not remind the readers of 
OpporTUNITY on how many occasions the 
Negro has been the beneficiary of his flam- 
ing spirit and brilliant pen. In his state- 
ment for OpporTUNITY he voices a plea for 
the continued support for the work of the 
two great national organizations working in 
behalf of the Negro, the N.A.A.C.P., of 
which he was one of the founders, and the 
National Urban League. Different as these 
organizations are in function and _ tech- 
nique, Mr. Villard sees in present race rela- 
tions the pressing need for their continued 
support not only for the sake of the Negro 
but for the sake of America. 


OpporTuNITY is happy to be able to pub- 
lish a statement from the pen of one who 
has so great a claim to the gratitude of his 
country and his fellow man. 
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- WENTY-FIVE years ago on Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12, 1909, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People was formed. It was my 
privilege to write the call for it, which was signed by many prominent wriiers, 
educators, clergymen, and publicists, six of whom are still members of the board 
of directors. It was the first organized attempt in this country to make headway 
not only against ihe injustice and cruelty which were the lot of the Negro, his 
disfranchisement, his segregation, and lynching, but also to rally the white 
friends of the race who believed that the Negro was entitled to complete political, 
legal and economic equality. This was followed in turn by the organization of 
the Urban League, which took for itself another, and almost equally important, 
field. What these two societies have meant to the colored people since then can- 
not be overestimated, They have surely been the awakeners of the fighting spirit 
among colored people, and they have helped to bring to them the knowledge that 
there were a great many white men and women who would not stand for any 
sort of injusiice without the most vigorous appeals to the righteousness of Amer- 
ica, and the most earnest protests possible. What the National Association has 
achieved in carrying cases involving the rights of Negroes to the Supreme Court 


of the United States alone entitles it te the gratitude of all Americans. 
© 


Today the Association is seeking to obtain a new campaign fund under the 
slogan: “A Penny for every Negro in the United States.” It is a call ihat should 
be responded to throughout the land. It is true that we live in a year of unparal- 
leled economic disaster, and that the plight of great masses of the colored people 
is little else than desperate. None the less, this is the very time when both the 
N. A, A. C. P. and the Urban League should have the fullest possible support, 
when people should deny themselves and if necessary take another notch in their 
belts to aid them. The mere fact that the country as a whole is in such straits 
makes it essential to keep these fighting organizations alive and to give them the 
money that they need to carry on their work. It is true that many reform ac- 
tivities have had to cease during this time, or greatly to restrict their activities. 
But this must not happen in the case of the Negro, for economic disaster bears 
more severely upon him than any other citizen, as is evidenced by the way in 
which Negro workers, notably in the South, are being displaced in order to make 
room for whites who are forced down the economic scale. 


I believe that the New Deal, if the President can put it through, will help 
ihe colored people enormously. even if there is an increase of apparent economic 
discrimination and additional starving of the Negro schools, and cutting down 
generally of community aid. For the New Deal, if it is lived up to and put through 
is eventually bound to help every member of our society. If it raises the stand- 
ard of work among the whites, sooner or later the Negroes will profit thereby. If 
it makes us all richer in jobs and constructive activity, the Negro will profit, too, 
But only if he fights on, if he continues determined to demand his full rights and 
equitable treatment. He must battle on unceasingly and he must never abate one 
jot from the high ideals and vision for him held by both the Urban League and 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
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The New Frontier 


By Racuert Davis DuBois 


HE new frontiers of civilization are our own 

inner selves, our own egos. Not until we 
can chart the processes by which prejudices 
against other races can be turned into sym- 
pathetic understanding of those groups can we 
live decently in this world made known to us 
by Marco Polo, Columbus, Estovanico and the 
other great geographical 


through the ages, the American History teache~ 
has classroom reports given of Haym Salomon, 
the Jew who gave his whole fortune to 
finance the American Revolution, but whose 
story is not in the usual text. Similar fact: 
about any or all of the culture groups are 
woven into the courses of study without up 
setting the status quo. 


pioneers, and made small for 
us by recent inventions. The 
fundamental problem today 
is that of human contacts 
and the center of that prob- 
lem is the ego of the person 
who maintains his own self- 
respect by holding another 
group of people in contempt. 
The world problem is a per- 
sonal problem. We do not 
need to fit ourselves with 
ships or even airplanes to be 


Backed by several leading 
educators, a Service Bureau for 
Education in Human Relations 
has been established at 525 W. 
120th St., New York City. It 
is aimed to assist teachers and 
community leaders looking for 
varied and constructive 
grams or inexpensive materials 
for classrooms. —-The Editor. 


Educational authorities 
are telling us that we “must 
provide regular and consist 
ent opportunities for th 
successful practice of the 
new attitude,” again that 
“there is a high correlation 
between similarity and sug- 
gestibility.” It is only as 
the average teacher in the 
average school actually puts 
such theories into practice 
that they become realities. 


pro- 


pioneers today, but we do 
need to look at ourselves and others objectively, 
and we must be scientific. 


The story is told of Jean Nicollette who 
when exploring the upper Wisconsin in 1634 
thinking he had reached China put on his Man- 
darin coat in order to go out to meet the Wine- 
bagos. Despite seven years of work attempting 
to develop sympathetic attitudes toward other 
races and nations in some thirty different 
schools, with over two hundred teachers and 
testing the attitudes of about four thousand 
students, we do not feel that we have arrived 
at the secret of how to do away with race 
prejudice. We offer only some of our observa- 
tions up to this point. 


Our method of attack has been to meet the 
need of doing something constructive with the 
assembly programs and the homeroom discus- 
sion periods of the average public school by 
supplying teachers with the necessary source 
material on the cultural contributions of the 
various races so that they can build with their 
students colorful, dramatic programs. All the 
main programs for the year—two or three a 
month—are built around this objective. Thus 
the cumulative effect of such emotional train- 
ing registers in the pupil and is given direction 
and depth by the factual material woven into 
the homeroom discussions and incidental class- 
room work. For instance, after a dramatic 
program showing the romance of the Jew 


Each month, we bring to the | 


schools the best representatives of a particular J 
culture group. Inspiring talks in the assembly 7 


followed by informal teas in honor of the 
guests when student leaders actually meet the 
“strangers” provide the opportunities for what 
we are calling the situational approach. 


We choose for our speakers not the stereo- 
type Jew, for example, but one who seems like 


like. This correlation between similarity and 
suggestibility worked well in the Washington, 
D. C., schools when we had Crystal Bird Fauset 
speak to the white Junior High school stu- 
dents. One of those principals, upon being 
asked how he liked the speaker, said “Fine! 
her eyes sparkled just like the eyes of one of 
my favorite teacher’s used to sparkle.” 


The difference between the segregated and | 


non-segregated schoois in their relation to such 
attitudes is one which needs to be emphasized. 


In a Washington school the Committee, when | 


building its program on the Negro, wished to 
use a little pageant which started with a scene 
showing two ten year old boys playing mar- 
bles in the street, one white and one colored. 
They get into a quarrel because the white boy 
tells his companion that the Negroes did noth- 
ing to help build America because “it’s not in 
our text books,” whereby the spirit of Negro 
Progress comes in, etc., etc. 

The problem of what to do for the part of 
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colored boy arose in the committee, and 
as answered only by the comment, “We can 
lack up some one.” Compare that with the 
yore natural and therefore better pedagogical 
.jfuation in a non-segregated school. The com- 
mittee of seven students had on it two Negro 
lads. A white boy expressed his ideas first: 
“Lets have a plantation scene.” In a jiffy he 
had them dressed in over-alls and gingham 
aprons—the stereotype scene. The Negro lad 
said, “Say Jim, you know, we want to get away 
from all that. . .. ” A short discussion fol- 
lowed, which needed not even the guidance of 
the teacher who, however, was ready with 
source material. At the end of the period, the 
Committee had mapped out a dramatization 
of the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 
When that performance took place it was made 
up of Jew and Gentile, black and white, boys 
and girls—and what is no less important 
they had a good time doing it together. 
“Learning is acting and teaching is arranging 
situations in which to act.” How are we teach- 
ers, in white schools or in colored, going to 
arrange natural situations if school segrega- 
tion increases in the North? 

Situations can be arranged in segregated 
systems, of course, but it takes more time, 
energy. tact, resourcefulness, etc. One hun- 
dred white students in Washington were taken 
through the Howard Art Department _and 
talked to about art by cultured Negro univer- 
sity students. Some comments of the white 
students afterwards were, “Why, they talk 
just like we do!” “I was surprised to find 
everything so clean.” Basic truths which they 
should not have had to wait so long to dis- 
cover. 

What are some important discoveries we 
have made on the new frontier of civilization? 


| Principals and teachers have discovered that 


there is always some kind of a race problem 


> in their school—though they often deny it at 
) first—it may be only the problem of utter 


ignorance about a particular group. Teachers 
become attitude conscious noticing their own 
reactions as well as those of the students. One 
teacher said, “I never was really prejudiced 
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but before I never cared if I heard any race 
denounced—now if someone talks like that in 
my presence, I find myself wincing.” One Ph.D. 
learned for the first time that Negroes were 
here before the Pilgrims, another was surprised 
to learn of the disfranchisement of the Negro 
in the south!! “Why I thought all citizens in 
this country could vote,” said the Ph. D.!! 

The Negro pupil has learned that the Jew 
has undergone oppression for two thousand 
years and has developed techniques for preser- 
vation—solidarity and loyalty which the Ne- 
gro might well emulate. We are beginning to 
see that perhaps, because of his experience in 
every country of the world, the Jew is our first 
internationalist—that he can show us a pat- 
tern of how to be loyal to humanity without 
being disloyal to the smaller group.—‘“Israel 
cannot save itself except by saving all man- 
kind.” 

The Jew, in trying to understand the social 
forces behind the Negro-white situation, can 
see more objectively his own oppression psy- 
chosis, his own super-sensitiveness and aggres- 
siveness mirrored in some Negroes today. The 
student of Italian background has learned that 
all minority races have the same problems, that 
“we're all in the same boat—it’s only a dif- 
ference of degree, and that America needs more 
of the Latin temperament, the Latin point of 
view, that he must not lose his hold on that as 
he becomes more and more Americanized.” 

Perhaps at least we hope the Negro has 
learned to feel a bit sorry for the boy who 
“poked out his tongue and called me ‘nigger’,” 
and that for a person to grow up with a ten- 
dency to be egotistic, self-centered and domi- 
neering may lead to a failure in life greater 
than that of being oppressed. 

We have all learned the truth of Dr. Adler’s 
statement, “the only true and adequate com- 
pensation for our normal feeling of inferiority 
is the consciousness that we are part of all 
humanity and of its accomplishments. It is this 
sense which makes for great achievements, for 
useful and happy lives.” 

The geographical frontier had to be sought, 
the new frontier is within—when a world is to 
be conquered, let us not be stay-at-homes. 


In The March Issue 
A LETTER FROM ABROAD 
By Pearl S. Buck 
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A School Teacher Leads the Way To 
Agricultural Adjustment 


By T. M. 


LL of the larger Negro colleges have pro- 
vided what is popularly known as “College 
Additions” and “Faculty Rows,” so that the 
married members of their staffs may bring 
up their families in an atmosphere of quiet 
culture. In most instances, however, these 
faculty homes belong to the institutions; for 
even though many college 


driveway, and terraced and flowered in the 
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landscaped in the front with paved walks and 


rear. A delightful little native pine grove just 
back of the dwelling adds much to the setting 
of the barn and other out buildings. 

The family’s income is carefully budgeted. 
Every dollar is made to do a hundred cents 
worth of work. As a result 
of thrift and careful plan 


teachers would like to own 
their little homes, the high 
cost of property in the im- 
mediate school vicinity is 
prohibitive. Many of these 
teachers are not averse to 
life in the country, and 
would buy homes further 
away, if they could find 
pleasant and desirable locali- 
ties that offer the possibili- 
ties for normal and whole- 
some development of their 


Here is the story of a sin- 
gle pioneer in the subsistence 
homestead which might prove 
Vluminating to many others 
in the teaching profession. 


—The Editor. 


ning each year, this out- 
standing project has grown 
steadily and substantially. 
Looking toward the future 
development of this idea, an 
additional forty-eight acre 
tract of land adjoining the 
home site has been purchased 
for larger farming operat 
ions, making a total of fifty- 
farming 
equipment consists of one 


one acres. The 


children. 

An interesting suburban project is being 
courageously worked out in Macon County, 
Alabama, on the Montgomery Highway, about 
two miles from Tuskegee Institute by Profes- 
sor J. U. Mundy, an academic teacher who has 
been on the faculty some fifteen years. Three 
years ago, in an effort to establish a home at- 
mosphere embodying all of the virtues con- 
nected with life in the great out-of-doors, at the 
same time maintaining the wonderful oppor- 
tunities of Tuskegee Institute within the grasp 
of his growing family, he conceived the idea 
(with Mrs. Mundy’s sanction and assistance) 
of moving to the country and putting their 
earnings into a three-acre farm and home site. 

They chose a sloping hillside overlooking 
the paved highway about ten minutes ride from 
the Institute, and erected a beautiful ten-room 
cottage on this site. The initial cost of this 
plant was approximately $6,000. The home 
is modern in every detail, having a pleasing 
interior finish, including electric lights, hot and 
cold water, bath, shower, telephone and built-in 
features. 

The floor plan is quite livable; and conven- 
ient, consisting of three bed rooms, bath room, 
hallway, breakfast room, kitchen, dining room, 
living room, sun parlor, sleeping porch and 
spacious front and side porches. 

The grounds are pleasingly attractive, being 


mule, plows and other acces 
sories. A high grade Holstein cow and yearling, 
a calf, a family size flock of Rhode Island Red 
chickens and two Poland China hogs complete 
the live-stock accumulation. There is a home 
orchard of twenty-eight fruit and pecan trees. 
This fifty-one acre tract with all of its develop- 
ment is now valued at around $9,000. 

This year’s crop (1933) is very promising, 
despite a drought and other climatic difficul- 
ties. 'wenty-five acres are now under culti- 
vation. Two acres of cotton have been plowed 
up under the provisions of the Federal Cotton 
Acreage Reduction Campaign. In its place, 
peas were planted. The remaining four acres 
of cotton promise a fair yield. The prospects 
bid fair to the harvesting of an ample supply 
of corn, peanuts, velvet beans, pea vine hay 
and roughage for the livestock. 

There is also a sufficient quantity of syrup, 
meal, peas, meat, lard, peanuts, corn and 
sweet potatoes for family use. In addition to 
these farm projects there is a year round gar- 
den which furnishes a liberal supply of turnips, 
rape, collards, cabbage, beets, beans, onions 
and tomatoes. At the close of school this year, 
the garden made possible an almost entirely 
live-at-home program during the summer, 
while the family’s regular cash income was cut 
off. All surplus vegetables and fruits have been 
canned and the pantry shelves are now stored 
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the 


Residence of Professor J. U. Mundy in the environs of Tuskegee 


with a generous supply of canned goods for the 
winter season. 

Mr. Mundy’s plan of work calls for the fene- 
ing of his entire fifty-one acre tract and the 
plotting of the land so that every foot of it 
will be in use. T'wo acres of his best land will 
be placed under irrigation, thus enabling him 
to grow his truck crops rather independently 
of adverse weather conditions. His woodland 
is being thinned out, there- 


green’ manure for 
. 1934 field crops. 

Adverse weather condi- 
tions, depressions, salary 
reduction, labor shortage, 
hospital fees, ete., have all 
been faced in developing 
this project with the same 
spirit of sacrifice, thrift 
and determination which 
actuated the initial move- 
ment. 

Mrs. Mundy, formerly 
a city school principal of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, is 
putting her talents to 
good use. In addition to 
housekeeping she gives 
special lessons to the un- 
der-privileged but worthy 
boys and girls of the com- 
munity who in turn pay 
for their instruction by 
working in the home and 
on the farm. Last year 
she assisted twenty-one such students. 

The Mundys feel that the privilege of rear- 
ing their children in an atmosphere such as 
Tuskegee Institute affords is an opportunity 
worthy of any reasonable sacrifice which they 
may make, and this outstanding project is 
serving as an incentive, not only to them, but 
to other families in and around Tuskegee In- 
stitute. 


by furnishing fuel for the 
family and at the same 


time producing lumber for 
repairs and future build- 
ing purposes. A hilly slope 
is to serve for the enlarge- 
ment of his orchard, in- 
cluding peaches, pears, 
grapes, and other fruits 
common to this section. 
A portion of this land 
which contains a spring, 
will be converted into a 
hog lot to take care of his 
increasing herd. 


He has contracted to 
plant two acres of winter 
cabbages and one acre of 
onions to be marketed co- 
operatively. He planted a 
winter cover crop of Aus- 
‘rian peas in November, 
'o be turned under as 


An Interior View of the Mundy Residence 
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ERHAPS taking the South road was a mis- 

take after all. Not a house or a habitation, 
since leaving the phosphate mine at Brewster. 
Not even a charred telephone pole; not even 
a filling-station. And nothing ahead until she 
would make that left turn, beyond Wimauma. 
But she knew all that, of course. Uncle John’s 
letter had warned her, and 
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The Lonely Road 


By Dr. Louis E. Wise 


Fepsrvary, 193 


had struck at her, like the fangs of a cotton 
mouth——Anne’s heart had raced. Then she hac 
smiled. All you had to do was to keep you 
head high; your chin up, and not overdo thx 
comedy. There was nothing to it. Here sh« 
was, and within an hour she would drive int« 
Manatee, and with the sun still flooding the 
river. 


Another herd of scrawny 


the choice had been made de- 
liberately. Anne was respon- 
sible to no one but herself. 
Mistake or not! It was 
good fun to be alone—alive 
—; driving your own shiny 
car through these lovely flat 
lands, with only lean and 
ragged cattle for company, life. 
cattle that often blocked a 
highway cutting like ai | 
notched blade through end- | 


Dr. Louis E. Wise, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Syra- 
cuse University, tries hi: 


hand at a story of Negro 


—The Editor. 


cattle ahead! Overrunning, 
barricading the highway. 
That meant slowing down 
again. Oh well—. But there 
—just in front of the herd, 
what was that coming cut of 
the brush? A_ razorback? 
No, it was lifting itself out; 
shambling right into the 
middle of the road. Lawsy 
sakes. A man. A white man, 
standing there right in her 


less pine and palmetto scrub. 
A blue highway, vibrating in 
the heat; giving the illusion of blue black 
enamel flowing at the horizon. Giving you the 
uncanny feeling that you were standing still 
when you were going forty-five, on that flat 
road with its unchanged contours, with its 
straight sentinels, their twisted branches 
freighted with grey moss. 

Anne flung off her little red beret, and shook 
out her honey-colored hair. What fun! Of 
course nothing ever happened—and yvet——. 
You were always on the edge of adventure. 
Things always lurked at the fringe of your 
existence. Dark disturbing things; alluring 
too. Your every act was a challenge. More 
than a challenge; a violation of all the rules, 
of ali the codes: with punishment summarily 
meted out, if they discovered you. 

Up to the present everything had gone 
smoothly enough. The disguise was almost too 
perfect. It was so easy, all the way down from 
Washington. Only that once—near Charleston 
—when the landlady of the little green road- 
house had looked at her, sharply, strangely. 
But that hadn’t fazed Anne. She had returne:! 
look for look. The woman’s stabbing eyes had 
dropped, the look of suspicion giving way to 
a sheepish grin. 

After that, the landlady had been especially 
considerate; had given her an extra blanket; 
had even placed a bowl of azaleas in her bed- 
room. For a moment, when those small eyes 


path. A man ragged and un 
kempt. An unappetizing customer—-even with 
the sun streaming down on all. 

The man hailed her and Anne brought the 
car to a stop. A middle-aged, powerful. fellow, 
in a torn shirt and dirty seersucker pants. A 
man with mean little eyes and a sagging 
mouth. 

The “cracker” gave Anne an appraising 
look and smiled. The few teeth in his head 
were brown with snuff. 

“Could I ride “long with you mn 
Least ’s far’s Wimauma. There’s where I’m 
headed and it’s sure hot!” 

(Uncle John was right. I should have taken 
the Tampa road. A dirty fellow. But there’s 
nothing one can do now. I can’t just step on 
the gas and plow through a herd of cattle— 
besides—). “Well—hop in. You'll have to get 
up in front with me. The rumble-seat’s full 
of grips.” 

The man climbed in. At close range he was 
even less prepossessing, with that stupid horsey 
face reeking with sweat—. 

As the car went forward, the bulls wandered 
slowly back into the palmettos. “Its sure kind 
of ye, ma’am.” (Twice he’s called me ‘ma’am— 
perhaps—). He turned towards Anne, staring 
at her as though she were unreal. 

“Whatever made you take a road like this 
yere un—a lonesome road with not ten cars a 
day. If your tire blew, ma’am, you’d sure be 
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, trouble. And them cows is slow-moving crit- 
ers, and dangerous too. This ain’t a healthy 
‘oad to travel—but it was sure lucky for me, 
vou come “long.” (Quite a loquacious bird; 
aaybe I can get him to talk about himself). 

“Yeah—lucky for me,—but no lone woman 
oughter be drivin thru this yere country. “Taint 
healthy maam—’taint healthy, sure not for a 
young-un like you.” 

(Up to me to keep the talk off myself). “At 
least I have a car,” said Anne with a smile, 
“but here you’re plumped down in the woods— 
thousand miles from nowhere, how comes” 

For a moment the man seemed disconcerted 

“Well its this away ma’am. I had business 
near Wimauma—and there I was in Brewster 
and I just had to hoof it the shortest way. I 
cut off some by using an old hawg trail. But 
your lil bus sure looked good to me. This ain’t 
no road for young-uns tho. No ma’am. Not a 
pretty gal-young-un like you what ain’t 
more’n a kid—.” His beady eyes looked at her 
knowingly—. (Like that look at Charleston? 
Well—here’s where you have to brazen it out, 
Anne—don’t weaken. It’s all part of your silly 
game. Keep your head, Anne). The girl 
gripped the wheel tighter and stepped on the 


gas. (Might as well speed it up,—that may 

help. But I'll have to keep up my part of the 

talk with this trash. Keep him talking). 
“Why are you so worried about a lone girl?” 


“Lemme tell yuh, ma’am—t’might a been a 
nigger that yuh met with, yere in the road 
stead of me. Don’t aim to harm no young uns 
—but a black buck—that mighta been diff’ent 

-. They tell me,” said the man lecherously 
“they do say them young niggers likes *em with 
tow-heads and blue eyes jest like yourn. Its 
mahta good you met up with me—ma’am. For 
two bits I'd kill a nigger with mah jackknife.” 
The man changed his tack. “You all from the 
Noathe, aint yuh?” Anne nodded. “I aint got 
nawthin ’gainst you Yanks comin into this yere 
country—. Nowthin ’cept the way you treat 
niggers! Let ’em get out o’ hand. Same right 
yere. You Noatherners come in an spoil our 
niggers—so’s they feel like Godalmighty. Too 
powerful big—. At’s what you nigger-lovers 
from the Noathe a’ done right yere.” 

This burst of fury wouldn’t do—. Anne 
would have to steer him out. She gripped the 
wheel; her eyes on the shining road. Ignoring 
his outburst—she said, “You think I’m fool- 
hardy for taking a lone road?” 

“Sure do ma’am.” The man looked her up 
and down. Here was her cue. 

“T can take pretty good care of myself— 
‘gainst black man or white,” said Anne slowly. 
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Taking her left hand off the wheel, she tapped 
the large handbag—lying between her and the 
door. “Since I was knee-high, I’ve used a little 
gun—and I shoot straight, too. If I had to— 
I could drill a man.” 

Her passenger peered at her with new re- 
spect. He was silent for a moment. Then he 
said huskily, “You’n me, ma’am. We’re a team. 
Last night—up Brewster way, I shot a nigger. 
No use beat’n round no bush. The black devil. 
Too uppity—asked me for two dollars what I 
owed ’em. I let him have it; but not the money. 
Paid *un black in buckshot. Twenty years ago, 
ma’am, the sheriff would have laughed it off—. 
But now, taint makin’ no difference what you 
is, if you’re underfoot. They’d send me up 
t? Raiford for mebbe six months—or even a 
year right after a shootin. I don’t aim to 
wear no stripes—nor to sweat on no road work. 
So I lit out. In a week, it’ll all blow over. Too 
hot to tote my gun. One or two miles t’other 
side of Wimauma ye better drop me, ma’am.— 
So’s I can lay low for a spell in the scrub.” 
(Hallelujah—only eight miles more—. I[’ve 
seen the glory of the Lord—no more playact- 
ing, Lord). 

“You killed him?” Anne’s voice was steady. 

“Oh no, ma’am. No such luck. Just peppered 
’im in the laig. Tore ’em up a mite. But that 
yah nigger won’t get so high’n mighty no mo’. 
Let’s forget *bout that yah nigger.” 

A silence. (Oh God who made the firmament, 
and the stars. The “cracker” was looking at 
her again, reaching into her with eyes nar- 
rowed to stiletto points. Suspicious eyes.) 

“You f’m Washington ma’am—A college 
gal?” Anne could barely nod. “What college?” 
(What does that trash know about colleges?) 
Anne looked straight into those tiny eyes. 
“Hollins College—that’s in Virginia you know 
—at Roanoke.” 

The man laughed raucously—Hollins Col- 
lege, ch. Ma’am—you sure give me a start. 
I’ve heard tell of a nigger college right in 
Washington. A nigger college—. A disgrac« 
aint it? Storekeeper at Brewster done said 
there’s a college called Howard, in Washing- 
ton—with black niggers and high yallers and 
white niggers too. But he was a’lyin I guess. 

“No,” said Anne carefully, “He wasn’t ly- 
ing. Howard in Washington is for Negroes— 
and some of them—they tell me—are white.” 

At a little sand road, leading into the dense 
scrub, west of Wimauma, the cracker asked 
Anne to slow down. “Yere’s a hog-trail with 
Bill Leadbatter at t’end of it. He’ll put me 
up till things blow over. He’s a cousin to the 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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JohnnyOwen:NebraskaState Representative 


By Auice G. Harvey 


ISION and determination will carry most 
anyone a little above the crowd, but when 
a young man has these two qualities combined 
with many other desirable traits, he is bound 
to go far and accomplish much. 
Johnny Owen, colored representative from 
the Ninth Legislative District, is the only one 
of his race to be in the pres- 


Cleaners for two years until he was elected to 
the State Legislature in 1932. 

Johnny is the son of Mr. and Mrs. W. N. 
Owen, 2228 Ohio St., Omaha, Nebraska. The 
family are from the South, the father having 
been born in Georgia and the mother in Ar- 
kansas. There are three children, two sons, 

Joe and Johnny, and one 


ent Nebraska Legislature 
and only the fourth colored 


person to serve in the history Johnny Owen, twenty- 


of the state. Gifted with a 


brilliant mind, the ability to five years 


make clear and careful de- ber of the Nebraska Leg- 


cisions, a splendid character, 
Johnny Owen now at twenty- 


five looks forward to a fu- of his former teachers. 


ture of active service for his 
own race. 
He was born in Arkansas 


daughter. The parents have 
done everything their 
power to help en- 
courage their children in 
of age—mem- getting an education and in 
preparing themselves for 
some worthy life work. Both 


islature—written by one Joe and Johnny, while in 


school showed outstanding 
mental ability, understand- 
—The Editor. ing, general culture and good 
manners. They held the 
——'| highest grades and were con- 


but came to Omaha, Nebra- 
ska, with his parents when 
he was very young. He finished grade school 
in 1923, then attended South High School, in 
Omaha, graduating in June 1927. This is the 
same high school and the same class from which 
Johnny Goodman, United States Open Golf 
Champion, graduated. And while Johnny Good- 
man was playing golf and winning honors for 
his school in that branch of athletics, Johnny 
Owen was taking part in the other four major 
sports and winning honors for his high school 
in football, baseball, basketball, and track. He 
is the only colored boy to receive four letters 
from any Nebraska high school. He gives 
credit to athletics for much of his success be- 
cause it taught him self-discipline—he kept 
training very rigidly—never smoking or drink- 
ing. Since leaving high school Johnny has 
continued in amateur athletics to keep himself 
physically fit. 

Since he was seven years of age he has earned 
money to buy his own clothes and to pay his 
expenses through school. First he did small, 
odd jobs wherever he could find them, then 
when he was eleven years of age he began sell- 
ing papers which he continued until he finished 
grade school. He then bought a shine parlor 
which paid his expenses through high school. 
This he sold in the fall of 1926. After grad- 
uating from high school, he was first employed 
by the Persian Rug Company of Omaha for 
three years. He then worked for the Royal 


sidered among the most out- 
standing colored students ever to graduate 
from South High School in Omaha. 

Since graduation Johnny has helped his 
brother Joe who attended and graduated from 
Creighton University. Also Johnny was mar- 
ried in January, 1928, and has one small 
daughter, so he has had his own family to sup- 
port. 

But now his greatest ambition is to go on 
and finish his own education, getting as high 
degrees as possible. He wants to take up law, 
especially criminal law, not that he ever desires 
to be a lawyer, but as a background for what- 
ever line of work he may take up to best serve 
his people. He is also interested in psychology 
and wishes to know more along that line. He 
realizes that an education is necessary to put 
him above the crowd and that there is always 
room at the top where an intelligent Negro 
may be outstanding and of great help to his 
race. Realizing also that if he was to be able 
financially to continue his education, Johnay 
knew that he must get into something where he 
could earn a higher salary. So in 1931 he be- 
gan to consider politics. He knew there was 
a good chance for anyone of his race who 
could speak with authority. He began to study 
the various political issues and became well in- 
formed as to the trend of the times and the 
political opportunities ahead. He had been a 
Democrat ever since he was old enough to vote 
so he decided to take an active part in politics 
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represent his people in a political way. He 
st about in a systematic way and entered the 
race for State Representative from the Ninth 
Legislative District which is largeiy a colored 
section of Omaha. He organized his campaign 
well and worked hard during the weeks preced- 
ing the November election. He was the first 
Negro to seek such an office from this district 
and he was elected. 

He is a fine, representative young man, 
highly respected by his own people and in fact 
by everyone who knows him. He is fairly well 
known through his athletic activities and was 
backed by the American Legion, Ministerial Al- 
liance of Negroes of Omaha and Council Bluffs 
and the Negro Democratic Club. Catholics as 
well as Protestants worked and voted for him. 

Johnny is a member of the N.A.A.C.P., the 
U.P. Athletic Club, Red Socks Booster Club, 
Mid-City Community Center (colored) and he 
played football with the Baccanites and is 
manager of a colored baseball team known as 
the U.P. Boosters, an amateur organization. 
He is also a member of the Baptist church. 

He has proved himself to be an efficient rep- 
resentative and a hard worker during the five 
months the Nebraska Legislature was in session 
in the spring of 1933. He was able to put 
through a bill so that hereafter Negroes from 
the Ninth District shall always have a repre- 
sentative in the Nebraska Legislature. The 
boundaries o f this district were changed and 
enlarged so as to include most of the densely 
populated colored section in Omaha. He also 
talked on the floor of the House a number of 
times, presenting bills for consideration and 
discussing points of importance. He served on 
three committees: Banks and Banking, Labor, 
and Railroads. 

One day he sat as speaker of the House and 
received many compliments for the orderly and 
expeditious manner in which the business of 
the day was carried on. Measures were dis- 
cussed and put through in a systematic fashion 
with no confusion or hard feelings. He is very 
well trained in parliamentary procedure and 
has a dignified appearance and pleasing man- 
ner. 

Johnny Owen considers his legislative ex- 
perience a real education, besides offering him a 
chance to make many friends. He became per- 
sonally acquainted with everyone in the Legis- 
‘ature, from the Governor down to the messen- 
ver boys, was respected by all and was espe- 
cially well treated. However, he listened to wise 
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Johnny Owen 


counsel on both sides of a question, became as 
well informed as he could on all points, then 
made his own decisions and voted accordingly. 

Naturally, those interested in him and others 
who had not known him personally before were 
watching his activities, especially as he was 
the second youngest member of the Legisla- 
ture. 

Through his political activities he became 
acquainted with Thomas O’Connor, Register 
of Deeds at Omaha, who was so well pleased 
with him that at the close of the Legislature 
O’Connor chose him as being the most repre- 
sentative of the Negroes in Omaha. So he was 
asked to become Deputy in the Register of 
Deeds office, the position which he now holds. 

As one enters this office where Johnny works 
and notes the courteous, dignified and business- 
like manner with which he conducts the office, 
one does not wonder at his success. 

It must be admitted that Johnny Owen 1s 
exceptional in many ways but it shows what a 
colored young man may do to rise above medi- 
ocrity. By making the best use of his natural 
abilities Johnny has lifted himself by a determ- 
ination to do his best not only for himself but 
for others. Ambition, backed by a clean life, un- 
selfish aims and high standards has enabled 
Johnny Owen to accomplish much. And _ his 
future is bright with promise. 
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The Economic Crisis and Negro Education 


By Harry W. Greene 


READER merely casually informed on 

matters apropos the Negro race in 
America knows that whenever the facts show 
education, or any other social agency, to be 
hard hit in these times of economic depression 
Negro education must be in a worse state of 
repair. The Negro as every one knows has 
always, on the whole, suf- 


rural schools in the entire United States failed 
to open in the fall of 1933. A further study of 
the data of that report shows that of the 1,882, 
688, or little over thirty per cent represent 
eleven southern and border states where the 
Negro child and the Negro teacher are likely 
to be the most affected. The State of Arkansas 

actually reports 400 of such 


fered when a comparison of 
educational advantages is 
made with him and his fel- 
low white citizen. Thus, this 
article will present some of 
the more astounding effects 
of the economic crisis upon 
the educational system of cation of 


Nowhere has the economic 
depression proved so devas- ate for Louisiana is 168 
tating as in the educational 
the country. 
Harry W. Greene, director 
of the Department of Edu- 
West Virginia 


systems of 


schools, affecting perhaps 
30,000 children. The estim- 


with 8,400 children affected. 
But the picture is still dark- 
er when further cognizance 
is taken of the estimates in 
the same report to the effect 


the nation that the reader State College, writes of its that nearly 20,000 rural 
might gain clearer knowl- effect upon education for schools will have closed be- 
edge of how the economic Negroes. fore the end of the present 


knife must have been used on 
Negro education. No sys- 


—The Editor. 


scholastic year. 
Wherever the economic 


tematic investigation of the 
problem has been published at the present time. 

One of the very first acts of those official 
representatives of the people, who, to this 
writer, have been all too hysterical in applying 
the knife of economy to education, was to cur- 
tail school services and to close schools. No 
one sane and sober in respect to these matters 
would doubt the need of economy in education 
as in any other social enterprise, either during 
a crisis, or in normal times. But in all fair- 
ness, methods of economy should follow pains- 
taking study and thorough investigation, and 
this has not been done in a great many cases, 
but in the very cases where it has been done 
the essential facts have been entirely ignored— 
the city of Chicago a conspicuous case in point. 
Notwithstanding, one report shows * that in at 
least 700 typical cities Art courses, Physical 
education, Home economics, Health services, 
and Industrial arts have in each case been par- 
tially or totally eliminated from the schools’ 
offerings. The same report shows also, that 
due in part to the depression a total of 2,280,- 
000 American children of school age are not in 
school. Investigation has revealed that during 
normal times one million Negro children of 
school age are out of school. 

In another report? It is estimated that 1,882 


1 Deepening Crisis in Education, School and Society, 
Nov. 25, 1933. 

2 Current Conditions in the Nation’s School, Research 
Division of N. E. A., Nov. 1933. 


knife has not been used for 
purpose of elimination altogether, it has been 
none too merciful with school terms. “Because 
of lack of available funds, 1 of every 4 cities 
has shortened its school term; 715 rural schools 
are expected to run less than 3 months. Reduc- 
tions in school terms make worse an already 
bad situation. In normal years schools for 1,- 
500,000 children were open six months, or less, 
per year.” 

The foregoing statements of facts and fig- 
ures show to some extent the gravity of the 
effect that the present economic crisis has had 
on education in general, and by implication, 
Negro education. But let us take a look at the 
salaries of those heroic workers, long since un- 
derpaid,—school teachers. 

While we are told with a certain euphemism 
that the national wounds are mending and the 
patient (the nation) is showing definite signs 
of recovery, “low salaries of teachers are going 
lower.” We have always known that teachers’ 
salaries were generally low. During periods of 
so-called prosperity society paid its education- 
al workers with the you-will-get-your-reward- 
in-heaven kind of remuneration. The school, 
taken in the philological sense to mean idleness 
or leisure, and in its social aspect as an off- 
spring of the church, might have been by those 
reasons handicapped from birth in demonstrat- 
ing to society the need of fair, material com- 
pensation for its workers. Be that as it may, 
here are a few of the more important facts: 
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An unskilled factory worker, according to 
Zook, laboring for a year at the minimum 
“blanket code” rate would receive $728, while 
one of every four American teachers is now 
teaching at a rate of less than $750 per year. 
One of every three teachers will this year receive 
for “expert services” less than $750; 210,000 
rural teachers (about one-half) will receive 
less than $750; more than 40,000 rural teach- 
ers will receive less than $450. Zook informs 
us further that one of every thirteen Negro 
teachers receives $25 per month or less. 

The latter statement is substantiated by one 
sent out from Florida, and based on investiga- 
tion, that some Negro rural school teachers in 
that state receive salaries as low as $15 per 
month and for less than nine months. With 
respect to the Negro the writer feels that the 
economic depression has been used as a veri- 
table opportunity by many boards of education 
to paralyze the already arrested activity of 
Negro rural education. Moreover, it seems 
passing strange that the rural teacher among 
colored folk who receives for the most part 
a salary from one-half to two-thirds of that 
of white folk’s salary should now in the time 
of an economic crisis have that salary reduced 
in the same proportion, and in too many cases 
even more drastically. 


Aside from reduced salaries incident to the 
depression, many teachers have been eliminat- 
ed from service. Those remaining do so with 
“sub-code” wages and with increasingly heavy 
teaching loads. This of course has greatly en- 
dangered their classroom efficiency, and, it is 
putting it mildly to add that the children are 
suffering irreparably, and are not getting the 
basic training essential to anything like ade- 
quate preparation for a democracy like ours. 
Those to whom it has been given the duty to 
apply the knife of economy seem to be utterly 
indifferent or callous to this fact. If the public 
is not stirred and aroused to action I fear that 
the system of education will be wrecked from 
its foundation, and consequently the democracy 
of which we proudly boast. Negro leaders of 
education must be especially alert lest, even if 
the system emerges from its severe weight, the 
mental and moral life of their children might 
not be placed in greater jeopardy. 


There are approximately 200,000 certificat- 
ed teachers unemployed. It is estimated that 
18,600 fewer teachers are employed in city 
schools today than in 1931. This number does 
not include the thousands who have been dis- 
missed from private schools and colleges. Then 
‘here are many graduates of teacher training 
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institutions who have never been employed. 
This latter fact is especially significant when 
one recognizes that Negro teacher-preparing 
colleges in the aggregate have graduated more 
young people for the profession of teaching 
than during normal periods of economic pros- 
perity. Negro graduates of white institutions, 
both undergraduate and graduate, have in- 
creased enormously in a relative sense, and the 
task of finding them remunerative opportuni- 
ties for service is herculean to say the least, 
In some few cases the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration has employed some Negro 
teachers for the teaching of adults in certain 
centers. In a few white universities it is report- 
ed that certain promising young Ph.D.’s have 
been recalled and given privileges to assist 
with instruction and to carry on research with 
a compensation of not more than $700 per 
year. Fortunately most if not all of the 87 
Negro holders of the Ph.D. degree are em 
ployed. 

Increasing unemployment of American 
teachers, both white and black, decreased and 
decreasing salaries, excessive teaching loads, 
and very short terms, are by no means all that 
figure in the picture resulting from the men- 
acing effects of economic dislocation. There is 
the deleterious effect of unpaid salaries to 
those who are employed. The Research Divi- 
sion*® of the National Education Association 
has recently collected data concerning non- 
payment of teachers’ salary, and payment of 
teachers in certificates of indebtedness. It 
shows that non-payments of teachers’ salaries 
owed to teachers in fourteen states amounts to 
a total ranging from $2,400 in Clayton, New 
Mexico, to $22,000,000 in Chicago, Illinois. 
Seven states reported salaries unpaid for four 
months or more. In the writer’s own state 
salaries in most counties are unpaid within a 
range of from one to four months. Many of the 
schools in this state that closed for the Christ- 
mas vacation have not reopened at the time 
of writing; and there is little certainty that 
teachers will receive during this current year 
full pay for their services. There are no spe- 
cial figures compiled at present for the Negro 
group, but the practice of non-payment of 
salaries to teachers of course applies to teach- 
ing members of his group. 

The poor Negro college where most of the 
leaders of the race are prepared is getting 
pitifully poorer. At present it smarts under 
the attack of carping criticism. But for those 
who have more than a mere vicarious experi- 
ence in, or a casual acquaintance with, Negro 
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higher education, this American institution is 
not doing so badly when its enormous handi- 
caps are carefully considered. As late as 1926 
one of its eminent teachers in our south, a 
Ph.D. and a man of productive scholarship, 
received as salary an amount of $1,400 per 
annum. And in one state with a far flung 
reputation for fine treatment of its voting Ne- 
gro citizens, salaries effective for this present 
fiscal year have been reduced forty per 
cent; physical equipment has been trimmed 
down to a ridiculous level, all in the name 
of economy, and we might add, educational 
efficiency. Although Negro colleges in the 
south have been classified A to the num- 
ber 14 during the period of the depression, 
their budgets in most cases look very much 
like the budgets of 1926 and 1927 when none 
were regionally rated in that section of the 
country. 

Notwithstanding, it is certainly heartening 
that most of the research and creative schol- 
arship coming out of Negro colleges was pro- 
duced during the time of economic upheaval. 
It is further encouraging to have the report 
that at least one institution for higher edu- 
cation of colored folk has not at this time of 
writing reduced the salaries of its teaching 
staff. This seems to the present writer one of 
the brightest spots in the dark depression. 

Moreover, one seems to see an illuminating 
spot elsewhere as the “New Deal” reveals its 
essentially new aspects. In the state where the 
writer labors Negroes have gained not only a 
voice but a vote in governmental affairs relat- 
ing to the education of their own people. Three 
Negro County Assistant Superintendents have 
already been appointed in this state, and what 
might be even more significant, a State Negro 
Board of Education has been appointed by the 
Governor to select and supervise the personnel 
of the two Negro colleges. Tentative plans 
have been also enacted into law for the expan- 
sion of the offerings of the West Virginia State 
College. These facts augur that perhaps a 
closer and more effective supervision and im- 
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provement of these institutions will be brought 
about. It is reported that although the sal- 
aries of the teachers have been woefully re- 
duced in the main, the professional spirit of 
these workers has not only not decreased 
noticeably, but in large part increased, and 
certainly not by reason of the salary reduc- 
tions but obviously in spite of them. 

It goes without question, then, that the ef- 
fects of the present economic crisis upon Ne- 
gro education are of unusual gravity and con- 
sequence and should demand the most thought- 
ful and constructive action of those who are 
leaders of his education and welfare. The Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education 
and other cooperating agencies may indirectly 
do much to aid the cause of the race in this 
crisis. But the Negro educational leader must 
take the initiative in the fight to save his 
schools and his children from impending de- 
struction. It is encouraging that the United 
States Office of Education with the expert help 
of Doctor Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist 
in the Education of Negroes, is planning a 
National Conference on Negro Education to be 
held in the spring of this year. Conferences of 
this sort with a clean-cut objective may do 
much in rescuing the race from virtual educa- 
tional death. 

Thus, those who delight to use the schools 
as ideal enterprises for effecting major eco- 
nomies to the end of national recovery, simply 
because teachers as a class are non-militant 
and submissive, unaggressive and apologetic, 
might well ponder the words of the Honorable 
Harold L. Ickes: “Our schools ought to be 
the last to feel the pinch of economy, just as 
they ought first to experience the return of 
prosperity. Undoubtedly the educational tree 
needs some pruning. . . . But if such pruning 
is necessary it should be done scientifically, by 
experts. It serves no good purpose of economy 
and it is immensely damaging to our educa- 
tional system to slash into a budget regardless 
of whether we are cutting into a vital spot 
or not.” 
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WillSocialized Dentistry Solve the Problem? 


By Isavore C. D.D.S. 


dentistry is a potential ‘com- 

petitor’ to organized dentistry. Organized 
dentistry, then, has a dangerous and pernicious 
threat—a threat that is active; a threat that 
is reenforced by the mobilized influences of 
some of the organized educated Negro work- 
ers. The profession of dentistry has reached 
the cross-roads ; one leads to 


examination a year which consists of observa- 
tion and not an examination. 

The dental advertisers, all white, furnish 
another current. They possess the art of at- 
tracting and arresting the attention of the 
credulous Negroes and encourage and persuade 
them to visit their offices by advertising low 
prices as a bait; and, when 
it is all over these credulous 


socialized dentistry; — the 
other leads to organized den- 
tistry. One road appears to 
be smooth, it is paved, it has 
no detours, it has little or no 
toll bridges, it has no high 


elevations or sharp or dan- cine,” which appeared in the 


gerous curves. The other 
road——the one leading to or- 
ganized dentistry—has many 
handicaps. Which road shall 
we persuade the public to 


tunity. 


‘This is a reply to Lester B. 
Granger's article, “The Negro 


Physician and Socialized Medi- 


December, 1933 issue of Oppor- 


-The Editor. 


Negroes are overcharged and 
are given inferior service and 
‘nferior materials. 

It has been said, “He who 
buys what he does not need 
will soon need what he can- 
not buy.” A certain type of 
Negro is inclined to buy 
what he does not need— 
automobiles, diamonds, furs, 
materials for elaborate so- 
cial parties, etc. When sick- 


take; or, which road shall 
solve the problem? 

In South America there is a river with many 
parallel navigable currents. Each current is 
different. In one current the water is calm and 
clear; in another the water is rough and 
cloudy; in another the water zigzags; in an- 
other there are visible rapids; and in another 
there are invisible whirlpools. There are 
many interesting things about these currents. 
Once one enters a current, he cannot change 
to another; these currents are misleading— 
they change their temperaments as they ap- 
proach the middle of their course and some of 
them become destructive; others prove to be 
helpful. Only experienced captains don’t have 
to guess which current to enter. 

The depression has created new currents. Or- 
ganized labor—I refer to Los Angeles where I 
have had some experience — provides dental 
service to its workmen. For example, the Los 
Angeles Railway Company has its own dent- 
ists; also, the Police Department, the Fire 
Department, and the Pioneer Paper Company. 
‘T'wo insurance companies, both white, provide 
dental service for men working in large num- 
bers. I am told that the labor organizations 
and insurance companies provide dental ser- 
vices for $1.75 per month for each workman. 
These organizations are out to make money; 
therefore, the dental service is limited to simple 
‘xtractions, one prophylaxis a year, and one 


ness comes and dental needs 
follow, he cannot buy what he needs. What 
current will socialized dentistry provide? 

It is difficult for socialized dentistry to solve 
these problems. As a matter of fact, neither 
socialized dentistry nor any other form of den- 
tistry can solve these problems. The policies of 
these organizations are so low that it is im- 
possible for any form of dentistry to descend 
to their competitive levels, and yet, be able to 
furnish adequate dental service. 

What class of Negroes, then, is in need of 
socialized dentistry? It is not the well-to-do 
Negroes for they will not consent to receive 
wholesale dental service by dentists whom they 
do not personally select; it is not the indigent 
for they have no choice and besides they usu- 
ally receive free service from the County; it is 
the middle class Negro with not quite enough 
money to pay for efficient dental service. Here, 
then, is the problem. Will socialized dentistry 
solve it? What is the scope of socialized dent- 
istry? Is its object to relieve pain, cure dis- 
eases, and restore lost organs in whole or in 
part by dentists assigned to specific communi- 
ties? If so, socialized dentistry will partly 
solve the problem. 

A few years ago—less than ten—the defini- 
tion for dentistry was “that science which has 
for its principal objects the cure of oral dis- 
eases and the restoration of lost organs in 


whole or in part.” Time and circumstances 
(Continued on page 64) 
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What Is A Nurse? 


By Geneva Estevie Massey 


UR psychic powers function in such a man- 

ner that we react differently to persons or 
objects which are strange to us than we do 
toward the familiar. We stare, register sur- 
prise, or we may even recoil and flee. Although 
the nurse has been a part of the social milieu 
of this and preceding generations, it is sur- 
prising how frequently she 


leading down into the main corridor. In an- 
other large hospital the working hours of the 
dietitians and the clerical force are carefully 
regulated not to exceed eight hours per day, 
while those of nurses, whose work is far more 
hazardous to health, average about ten hours 
per day. Frequent emergencies often make it 

necessary for the nurse to 


meets the psychological re- 
sponse given the strange and 
unfamiliar. 

A mother growing irrit- 
able with a fretful child on 
the street sees a_ neatly 
dressed visiting nurse ap- 
proaching. Instead of seek- 
ing advice relative to the 
proper manner of dealing 
with this child, the mother 
threatens to give the child to 
the nurse if its behavior does 


ington, D. C. 


Miss Massey was educated at 
Prairie View Normal College, 
Prairie View, Texas, and holds 
B.S. and M.A. degrees from 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. At present she is The 
Educational Director, Freed- 
men’s Nursing Schoo., Wash- 


—The Editor. 


work loager in this particular 
situation. Many doctors em- 
phasize the importance of 
adequate rest and recreation 
to their patients and at the 
same time insist on a long 
working day for their nurses. 
need for recreational 
facilities in residences for 
nurses has not yet become a 
part of the thinking of the 
average physician and hos- 


pital administrator. 


not conform to suit her de- 

sires. Thus, in the mind of the child, punish- 
ment and the nurse grow to be synonymous 
terms which bring forth the same response. 

The director of a nursing school attended a 
conference, which had been widely advertised, 
for deans of women and advisers to girls. She 
was met with queries and inquisitive looks as 
to the reason for her presence. 

A young woman visiting in a fashionable city 
gave excellent renditions of several songs in 
French and German. After applauding gen- 
erously, the guests gasped audibly when they 
discovered she was a nurse. 

These are not by any means the only reac- 
tions which betray unfamiliarity with the nurse 
and her place in the social order. The various 
interpretations of her status and duties, as 
given by members of the medical profession 
with whom she is closely associated, clearly in- 
dicate the need for a re-definition of the nurse 
for both professional and lay groups. In going 
from one section of the country to another, one 
is made to realize the status of the nurse varies 
from that of a glorified maid in one community 
to that of a well educated professional worker 
in another. Leaving New York City, where the 
status of the nurse is generally accepted as 
that of a professional worker, the writer visited 
a nursing shool connected with a hospital on 
the campus of a heavily endowed southern col- 
lege. Almost the first thing that caught the 
eye was a student nurse scrubbing the stairs 


What is responsible for 
such attitudes towards the nurse? The writer is 
not presumptuous enough to attempt to answer 
this question, but will merely suggest three 
things which may be said to be responsible, to 
a marked degree, for the status of the nurse 
and the attitudes associated therewith: First, 
the type of schools which have been created for 
training, rather than educating nurses. Second, 
the type of student to whom this training has 
been given. Third, the people who have been 
responsible for this training. 

Schools of nursing have come into existence, 
primarily, in response to a need for cheap nurs- 
ing and maid service to patients in hospitals. 
Hospital administrators have seen what they 
thought was a great economic advantage in 
them. The majority of such administrators 
seem wholly unaware or indifferent to the so- 
cial significance and social responsibility in- 
volved in recruiting ambitious young women and 
exploiting them in this fashion. Lacking both 
the social intelligence and material facilities to 
plan a real educational program for the nurse, 
they have continued, year after year, to take 
into these schools young women who are de- 
sirous of obtaining an education in nursing. 
The immediate needs of these hospital adminis- 
trators seem to have blinded them to the longer 
needs of the community for intelligent nursing 
service as a definite part of the community pro- 
gram. 

Type of student: The same need for an eco- 
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omical means of accomplishing an end which 
as motivated many doctors to start training 
chools for nurses has led many young women 
nto nursing. The “earn as you learn” system 
created by giving student monthly allowances 
in nursing schools has drawn many young 
women who would not be able, financially, to 
pursue courses in other fields of higher educa- 
tion after graduation from high school. While 
I feel that a large number of the young women 
who compose the nursing populace have been 
attracted to the profession by its splendid op- 
portunities to render service to mankind, I face 
the fact that many young women have come 
into nursing, primarily, because they lacked 
the means with which to improve their educa- 
tional status otherwise. While nursing is very 
old as a vocation it is very young as a profes- 
sion, and like most growing professions, changes 
in standards have been effected slowly. En- 
trance requirements for nursing, in general, 
have been lower than those for the older profes- 
sions. Many high school and vocational school 
advisers recommend as applicants to nursing 
schools students whose previous records would 
bar them from admission to normal schoools or 
accredited colleges. These advisers, I am sure, 
are not familiar with the content of the cur- 
riculum of present day nursing schools, or their 
knowledge of pedagogy would certainly forbid 
the recommendation of mediocre students to 
master such technical and factual material as 
that included in the curriculum for nurses. 
Relative to the people who have been respon- 
sible for the type of training given nurses I 
shall quote from the writings of an authority 
on nursing education: “It is unfortunate, in- 
deed, to find that any authentic report of the 
progress and development of nursing will clear- 
ly indicate that on the whole physicians have, 
to a great extent, been responsible for the re- 
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tardation of the nursing profession. I do not 
mean that their intentions have been malicious, 
the fault has been rather a lack of perspective 
as to the goals in nursing and the failure to 
realize where the responsibility for nursing edu- 
cation should rest. Few physicians who have 
undertaken the so-called education of nurses 
have sought to have their education subsidized 
from public funds, as is the education of the 
teacher, lawyer, ete. Few have taken any steps 
to gain autonomy for their schools: few have 
been interested in having the working hours of 
the nurse commensurate with those of other 
professional women workers; few have incor- 
porated recreational facilities and opportun- 
ities which are so much needed by women who 
work in a hospital environment; few have real- 
ized, or if realized, few have cooperated to 
raise the social and economic status of the nurse 
in the community.” 


What, then, is a nurse that she should be 
such an ill-fit in the general professional set- 
up? Why is she not eligible to receive her 
education in schools supported by endowment 
or public funds? Why should the basic prin- 
ciples underlying her education vary so radi- 
cally from those of other professions? Why 
must she give so much and receive so little 
from the community which she serves? 


The nurse needs to be interpreted anew in 
most communities. No matter how much it 
may try, the community cannot overlook the 
service rendered by the nurse. Why, then, over- 
look her need for education at the expense of 
the community? If the public insists upon and 
helps to provide for the proper education of the 
nurse, it may expect a highly specialized work- 
er whose contribution to the general welfare 
of the community will more than compensate 
for the effort and cost of educating her. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


You are invited to attend the Annual Meeting of the National 
Urban League, which will be held at the League Offices, 1133 
Broadway, New York City, February 14, 1934, at 3 P. M. The 
agenda will include a report of the 1933 accomplishments, plans 
for 1934 and the audited treasurer’s report for 1933. Vacancies on 
the Executive Board will be filled. 
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What Will It Mean for the South? 


By Dr. Tuornwe Jacons 


This statement was published in the “Atlanta Georgian” in reply to an address 
delivered by Broadus Mitchell of the Economics faculty of 
Johns Hopkins University 


a great ship which has hitherto 

been riding safely at anchor finds itself 
encompassed by a storm and discovers that 
the hawsers holding it to safety have parted 
and that it is drifting before the gale, it is a 
matter of common sense as well as of duty on 
the part of the captain to discover where 
his ship is being driven. 

Our own good Ship of State, having been 
encompassed by all the tumultuous winds and 
waves of the World War, has now cut loose 
definitely from its moorings. Is it not a part 
of good citizenship and the duty of all those 
who love the state to ask ourselves seriously 
where we are now headed? 

* * 

To that end consider the following: Dr. 
Broadus Mitchell, economist of Johns Hopkins 
University, addresses a highly intelligent audi- 
ence in Atlanta and tells them that while some 
gains may result from the policy of our present 
administration, the improvements will be tem- 
porary for the chief reason that the Nation 
cannot continue under operation of the system 
of private gain and a mixture of collectivism. 
As reported in the press, Dr. Mitchell con- 
tinued : 

“Under the system of private profit the pro- 
ducing class can never realize enough for its 
labor to buy back the totality of its produce. 
. . . Surpluses are inevitable and ultimately 
the system destroys itself.” 

Also consider these words of Paul Mallon, 
syndicated columnist: 


“In a speech the other day, Jerome Franck, 
the Liberal leader in the AAA, made the state- 
ment that the Roosevelt Administration is out 
to preserve the profit system. He said those 
opposing Roosevelt might force abolition of 
the profit system. That idea fits in smugly 
with the President’s message to Congress.” 


—The Editor. 


With the above, consider this utterance by 
Henry T. Rainey, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives : 


“We are legislating for the debtors of th 
United States. We are leveling off the so 
called classes. We are cxpanding the num 
bers of the so-called middle classes. We are re 
ducing the aristocracy of wealth to the posi- 
tion of the middle class, and we are promot- 
ing the other units until they can assume their 
position in the middle class.” 


The wayfaring man, though he be a fool. 
can tell what all this means. It means defin- 
itely and positively that powerful forces are 
driving this country toward collectivism, com- 
monly called Communism. 

What will this mean for America, and par- 
ticularly what will it mean for the South? 

If the system referred to by Dr. Mitchell 
as that of private gain is eliminated, and the 
principle of Adolf Hitler—which is making all 
Germans as alike as two peas in a pod—pre- 
vails, what effect will that have on Georgia? 
Any man with a grain of common sense 
knows that the Southern States never have 
been, are not, and never will be a democracy 
in the true sense of the word. We have in 
these states a white aristocracy superim- 
posed on a colored proletariat. We have a 
working class composed almost entirely of 
Negroes, and a ruling class composed almost 
entirely of whites. This dominance is preserved 
by means of the system of private gain, by 
the possession of more wealth, better homes 
and more power on the part of the white 
ruling caste. When that system fails the 
Southern States will become a weltering chaos 
of social calamities. And the leaders of the 
South are apparently as blind to what is hap- 
pening as if they understood none of it— 
which, indeed, may be the case. 
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What Will It Mean For the South? 


By Broavus 


= purpose of the recovery legislation 

is to rehabilitate the profit system. Hence 
the desperate striving to raise prices at what- 
ever cost in destruction of goods, limitation 
of equipment, forced consumption, and mone- 
tary sleight-of-hand. The gaps in the admin- 
istration’s optimism are attempted to be filled 


Is 


tive and embrace production for use, the great 
sources of wealth and the great means of pro- 
duction being in public hands. Do not be se- 
duced by professions of nobility of purpose, 
or put to sleep by a caressing voice over the 
radio. It is not possible to purify the well by 
painting the pump. 

. President Jacobs’ letter is 


by exhortation. There 
abundant moralizing at the 
expense of economic public 
enemies—tax evaders, un- 


To the Editor of Opportunity 
Dear Sir:—In 


a little incoherent, but I 
take his reasoning to be as 
follows: (1) economic, po- 
litical, and social dominance 


accordance 


scrupulous speculators, la- 
hor exploiters. 

The President _ believes 
that by his measures we may 
eradicate from the capitalis! 


with your request, I send the 
following summary of my talk 
in Atlanta January 8th under 
auspices of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, and beg 
to append a few remarks upon 


of whites over Negroes in 
the South is preserved under 
the capitalist system; (2) 
the capitalist system is 
threatened; (3) if the capi- 


system its hurtful features 
and retain” its beneficial 
achievements and incentives. 


well 


Jacobs, 


the letter of President Thorn- 


of 


University, which appeared in 


talist system is destroyed, 
the social claims of the 
Negroes will help to plunge 


Oglethorpe 


He considers that we may the “Atlanta G an” J +H South into “weltert 
= le anta reorgian J anu- re welterin 
work out a planned economs Kel “pe age 
ary 5th, and which was in chaos. 

) inspired by a report o 
private enterprise. This is part inspired by I f Before commenting upon 


an old ery. It is specious, 
for lack of plan and the 


what I had said. 
Broadus Mitchell. 


this syllogism, I should like 
to touch upon a few mis- 


motives of exploitation are 
imbedded deep in the price-and-profit system. 
Allowing that it possesses certain advantages, 


does its total performance recommend _ its 
salvage? 
If at intervals the capitalist economy 


plunges us into misery, makes us wretchedly 
poor in the midst of plenty, is it worth re- 
taining? If in times of depression we must 
abandon private initiative and turn to deliber- 
ate public effort, will it not be better to rely 
upon collective action steadily and avoid un- 
employment, bankruptey, and the blasting of 
the hopes of millions? 

Our economic task as a socicty is to supply 
goods and services to satisfy wants. It ap- 
pears clearly that we cannot do this through 
the medium of profits. If we were setting out 
to supply wants directly, most of the compli- 
cations in the present situation would disap- 
pear. Instead of destroying cotton and hogs 
and throwing land out of use, we would be 
able to rejoice in the abundance of nature and 
the effectiveness: of man’s mechanical contriv- 
ance, 


What most of us want is security and a 
rising standard of living. These we shall not 
have until, in accordance with the evident drift 

economic life, we throw over the profit mo- 


apprehensions in President 
Jacobs’ statement. Collectivism is not neces- 
sarily Communism. Communism sets up, as I 
understand it, a particular way of gaining 
collectivism, which many believe, however, may 
be achieved by other methods. Collectivism 
may be local and partial. A labor union rep- 
resents a form of collectivism, as does, for 
that matter, a holding company. Federal fi- 
nancial relief to banks, farmers, and the un- 
employed is collectivism of a sort. The ap- 
pointment of a Federal Coordinator of Rail- 
roads is a move toward collectivism. Social- 
ism, which seeks to substitute cooperation for 
competition by peaceful political means, is 
certainly collectivist. I am not sure that the 
direct action proposed by Communists may 
not prove to be the only means of realizing 
widespread collectivism, but I say only that to 
restrict collectivism to Communism is, at this 
stage at least, unwarranted. 

Nor is there identity between collectivism 
and Hitlerism. They have only this in com- 
mon—that they are both deliberate social ef- 
forts and are both inspired by the collapse in 
which capitalism finds itself. Beyond that, 
they part company, for Fascism (Hitlerism) 
would bolster capitalism and cherish economic 
imperialism. 

We do not have in the South “a working 
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class composed almost entirely of Negroes.” 
The white proletariat in the South is cer- 
tainly larger than the Negro proletariat, and 
is quite as large, I should think, in propor- 
tion to total number of whites as elsewhere in 
the United States. Indeed, it is precisely be- 
cause so many whites and Negroes in the 
South find themselves in the same working 
class that we have race friction, persistent at- 
tempts to repress the Negro, and alarm over 
the possible effects of social revolution. 

But to return to President Jacobs’ main 
point, that the destruction of capitalism 
would, because of the presence of the Negroes, 
plunge the South into “social calamities.” It 
is first to be noticed that the South is already 
experiencing social calamities as a result of 
the breakdown of the price-and-profit system. 
We have widespread unemployment, loss and 
destruction of economic goods, bankrupt com- 
monwealths, schools forced to close, the re- 
linquishment of our old Southern shibboleth 
of local economic and political autonomy. We 
have a notable and savage increase in lynch- 
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ings of Negroes, in which orderly processes 
of law are set at defiance. 

What does any thoroughgoing collectivism 
plan for the Negro? More important, what 
would be the opportunities of the Negro under 
an economic system in which production was 
carried on for use, and not for profit? He 
would gain a larger measure of economic well- 
being—security and a rising standard of liv- 
ing. He would gain the right to be rewarded 
as a consumer in the degree that he partici- 
pated as a producer. He would find self-re- 
spect—the most important asset of all—for 
he would no longer be excluded from decisions 
in his own life and in the life of the common 
community. 

The whites would gain in self-respect, for 
they could not, by economic privilege, any 
longer maintain a mean advantage over fellow 
workers and fellow consumers. 

White supremacy, in alliance with the capi- 
talist system, has brought whites and Negroes 
to grief together. Perhaps cooperative effort 
may restore and enlarge our lost liberties. 


The Newer Cry 


By Murray 


| ges weary, O God, of dark lamentations, 
Of angry voices and sullen faces, 
Of empty hands stretched heavenward 


Pleading for mercy and justice. 


We are not dumb driven beasts—— 


We are men! 


Our hands have been taught 


To work and to fight. 


We have known bondage, 


We have known hunger and need, 

We have known pain and humiliation; 

But man is slave only to himself, 

And pain is but the door to deeper Understanding. 


Let us laugh—not in deceit, 
Not in childish pleasure—but out of gladness,— 
Joy in our youth, pride in our strength. 


Let us view all men with calm untroubled eyes, 
But never grow smug in our own self-righteousness; 
Let us give pity where pity is due, but scorn it 


From our inferiors. 


Let us grow strong, but never in our strength 
Forget the weaker brother. 


Let us fight—but only when we must fight! 


Let us work—for therein lies our salvation; 

Let us conquer the soil—for therein lies our sustenance; 
Let us conquer the soul—for therein lies our power; 

Let us march!—in steady unbroken beat— 

For therein lies our progress. 


Let us never cease to laugh, to live, to love and to grow. 
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Old Settings in New Scenes 


By TV. Hi 


is conclusive proof that the country, 

though in the fifth year of the depression, 
is making steady strides out of it. Employment 
is on the increase and payrolls show marked 
gains. Industries like the automobile and steel, 
report heavy advance in retail orders; and bank 
balances reflect a continued improvement in the 
financial structure of the nation. Moreover, 
there is less fear of the future, more confidence 
in leadership, and more impatience with men 
and measures that promote the interests of few 
at the expense of the majority. 

Unquestionably the country is better off to- 
day than it was a year ago. How long this 
will continue no careful commentator will say. 
In fact, analysts refrain from predicting ci- 
ther the length or the extent of improvement, 
for there is considerable uncertainty as to the 
permanency of a progress which has had to be 
effected by so many artificial means. Faith and 
not figures is at the bottom of the expectation 
that business will absorb the 4,000,000 workers 
now on the CWA. No one can yet predict the 
effect on industry of the withdrawal of farm 
credits and agricultural adjustments which 
have eased the burden of farmers and provided 
money for them to purchase industrial pro- 
ducts. 

The most interesting phase of this upward 
swing, whether it is temporary or permanent, 
is the means by which it has been accomplished. 
The entire scheme represented by a dozen or 
more new bureaus in Washington has as its 
central aim the resuscitation of business and 
agriculture through Federal control. Hence, 
the Government determines the number of acres 
to be farmed and the amount of cotton and 
corn to be raised. It decides workers’ hours of 
labor, their wages and the extent to which 
child labor shall be used. It has entered into 
partnerships with states to support unem- 
ployed men, women and children, and it has put 
to work skilled and unskilled laborers and 
white-collar men and women on Public Works 
in a vast network of improvements that dot 
the whole land. It has set aside millions to lend 
on farm and home mortgages. Into long-time 
chemes, such as the Tennessee Valley Author- 


ity and the Subsistence Homesteads, engineer- 
ing skill and social planning have been incor- 
porated to such an extent that vast areas are 
being reshaped and industrial communities are 
taking the place of former agricultural settle- 
ments. 

It would be a mistake to say that Negroes 
have not shared the benefits of this huge plan; 
but it would not be incorrect to state that they 
have trailed far behind other recipients in 
every aspect of the program. In that which 
follows an attempt is made to define the pres- 
ent status of the Negro with respect to the 
important features of the New Deal. 

The prestige of Negro workers has been 
heightened by public statements from the Sec- 
retaries of Labor, Interior and Commerce; and 
by the appointment of individuals to soften 
prejudice in official circles and thereby to pro- 
vide economic, commercial, educational, em- 
ployment and relief benefits. On their behalf a 
multitude of criticism and numerous construc- 
tive memoranda and proposals have gone forth 
from organizations and individuals of both 
races. This has given to Negroes a national 
status, a political status, and an official status 
they did not possess a year ago. 

In addition, several Federal agencies went 
on record against racial discrimination in re- 
lief benefits of food, work and wages. As the 
year advanced farm loans increased and home 
mortgage loans, which have moved all too slow- 
ly for everybody, have been made to Negroes 
on their real estate holdings. Case workers are 
steadily on the increase both North and South. 
An encouraging by-product in this connection 
has been the discovery that Negro and white 
case workers can labor together without fric- 
tion; that white clients will permit investiga- 
tions by, and receive relief from, Negro social 
workers; and that supervisors of the Negro 
race can manage successfully relief offices 
staffed with white and colored workers. Thus 
public relief agencies have made a distinct de- 
parture from the system followed by private 
agencies which too often would not employ 
Negroes; or, if they did, insisted on assign- 
ing them only to members of their own race. 
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Of the effect of the NRA on Negro wage- 
earners, no generalization would give a correct 
picture and no specific incident would be typic- 
al of any industry or any city, for there are 
as many ways of dealing with Negro workers 
as there are individuals and corporations em- 
ploying them. This was true before the NRA 
and is equally true today. The possibilities of 
irregularity are immense, because two-thirds 
of all Negro workers belong to two industrial 
groups for which there are no codes, no work- 
ing agreements and no unions. Household em- 
ployees in the South work commonly for $2.50 
a week; and farmers, if they draw wages or 
their equivalent, are fortunate if they realize 
bare subsistence. 

The majority of those Negro workers whose 
wages and hours of work are regulated by the 
more than two hundred codes signed receive 
wages below the maximum and frequently the 
lowest wage permitted under the code. While 
no racial classification is made in any code, 
geographical lines have been drawn and em- 
ployees omitted or classified in a way that 
give reasonable grounds for suspecting racial 
differentials. Arguments made in NRA circles 
in support of lower wages for Negroes, basing 
contention for such on innate racial inefficiency, 
tend to support this assumption. 

While code benefits have changed the status 
of Negro workers but little, it is safe to as- 
sert that the NRA has not been without some 
benefit to them. For while Negro men and wo- 
men are still exploited very much the same as 
before, the provisions reducing hours of work 
and increasing wages have been extended to 
some Negroes although they fall short of simi- 
lar benefits to whites. Thus while the wage rate 
per hour actually paid Negro wage-earners is 
less than that to which they are entitled under 
the President’s Reemployment Agreement and 
various codes, it is frequently larger than that 
which Negroes received before. It is probably 
true that the disparity between the wages of 
Negro and white workers today is not as great 
as the disparity before the NRA program be- 
came effective. 

But this is poor consolation in the face of 
shocking economic conditions which persist with 
the knowledge, if not the approval of, the 
NRA. The chief malefactors are organized 
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labor and prejudiced public opinion which sup- 
ports employers in their unfair practices. 

Labor unions have given no ground in their 
discrimination against Negro workers. Neither 
the NRA nor the Department of Labor has 
made an effective move against it. It is impos- 
sible to effectuate the National Recovery Act 
fairly and adequately, and at the same moment 
permit labor unions to keep Negroes out of 
skilled employment as they are doing today. 
It is the very essence of a code of fair com- 
petition that all labor, represented individual- 
ly or collectively, organized or unorganized, 
should have equal opportunity to engage in 
productive endeavor. Taking advantage of a 
clause in the regulations governing the employ- 
ment of workers in Public Works whereby labor 
unions are permitted to designate skilled arti- 
sans, organized labor has been the means of 
forcing idleness upon Negro building trades- 
men. Organized labor has justly complained 
when trade associations have attempted to ab- 
ridge their rights. Organized labor is now seek- 
ing representation on code authorities from 
which they have been systematically excluded. 
But their practices against Negro workers are 
as bigoted and selfish as those they criticize in 
employers. 

In open defiance of law and in plain disre- 
gard of public welfare, a large group of em- 
ployers arbitrarily set wages for Negroes lower 
than those which the codes stipulate. This 
method of discriminating against Negroes is 
more prevalent than the much heralded prac- 
tice of discharging them in preference to pay- 
ing them the code wage. Unquestionably there 
has been considerable displacement of Negroes 
on this account. We have record of this in 
Oregon as well as Oklahoma, in Los Angeles 
as well as Louisiana, and in New York as well 
as North Carolina. But the large number of 
employees who are worked longer hours and 
paid smaller wages than code regulations dic- 
tate, constitute a much more serious violation 
of public trust and legal statute than do the 
dismissals of Negro workers by employers who 
are against paying them wages equal to those 
paid whites. And more serious than this is the 
failure of the NRA to enforce compliance, thus 
tacitly condoning the violation. 

(To be continued in the March issue) 
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~THE~L LITERS 


CHRONICLE 
_ AND COMMENT 


YOLL, Jordan, Roll is the work of two well 
known collaborators, Doris Ulmann, the 
photographer, and Julia Peterkin, the novelist. 
From over one thousand studies of the Ameri- 
can Negro done by Doris Ulmann, seventy full 
page photographs have been selected for the 
hook, Julia Peterkin says of her accompany- 
ing text: “I have tried to put down here things 
which will give as full a picture of Negro life 
in the South as I am able to give, matters which 
I want to see in print before they are forgot- 
ten.” The publishers insist that Roll, Jordan, 
Roll is a powerful picturization of the South- 
ern Negro; doing for the Southern Negro what 
Humanity U prooted does for the modern Rus- 
sian. Their insistence does not persuade. 

Julia Peterkin’s “Negro life in the South” 
needs greater explicitness; the section she 
deals with is very much in need of definition. 
At times she mentions a “county,” and one 
imagines her to be writing again of Blue Brook 
plantation and its environs. At other times she 
speaks generically of the Southern Negro. Per- 
haps for “Southern” Mrs. Peterkin wishes 
“South Carolinian.” Yet even this view cannot 
be supported entirely, for in her narrative of 
“The Dreamer,” she repeats, with only minor 
changes, the legend which Carl Carmer pub- 
lished in Opportunity for March, 1932 under 
the title “The Prophetess of Eutaw.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Carmer the setting of this legend is 
around Eutaw and Demopolis, Alabama. The 
reader of Roll, Jordan, Roll is perplexed as to 
his whereabouts; signposts would be much in 
order. As it stands it is risky: for the unwary, 
who may be misled, and for the knowing, who 
may be startled. 

Yet even if we place this River Jordan geo- 
graphically, setting it in the part of South 
Carolina that Mrs. Peterkin obviously knows, 
we do not believe a “full picture” of Negro life 
of the vicinity has been given—not if the word 
full has any suggestion of completeness. The 
types shown are for the most part simplified: 
loval, fatalistically resigned Uncles and Aun- 

* Roll, ile Roll, by Julia Peterkin and Doris Ul- 
Robert Ballou, Publisher. New York. $3.50. 


Arcadia, South Carolina 


By Sterunc A. Brown 


ties, mistrusting civilization as much as Mrs. 
Peterkin herself, suspicious of the printed 
word; the old share cropper who had thirty 
‘vard’ children with an indeterminate number 
of others; the old auntie who forgot how many 
children she had had but remembered, by their 
given names, every one of the many white chil- 
dren she had nursed; the young servant who 
worships his chivalrous master; the wild bucks, 
the girls who slash or conjur their errant lov- 
ers. These primitive folk “do not build or run 
machines, they have no books or newspapers 

. radios or moving pictures ... but they have 
leisure to develop faculties of mind and heart 
and to acquire the ancient wisdom of their 
race.” . . . “Better to be poor and black and 
contented with whatever God sends than be 
‘vast-rich and white and unrestless,’” runs 
their philosophy. 

All of these items are demonstrably true, but 
that does not mean that Mrs. Peterkin’s pic- 
turization is full. And so it is with her gen- 
eralizations about Negro character. “The chil- 
dren are precocious up to fourteen, then they 
lose their aptness.” Mrs. Peterkin might tell 
us something of their opportunities for school- 
ing at that age. To her, the Negro has a ‘short 
memory for sorrow’ and is endowed with a 
blessed lightheartedness. It is possible that in 
their cabins at night, when the lady of the big 
house is not around, they remember their grief. 
What might be the underlying causes of Negro 
character as she expounds it, other than divine 
fiat, she does not tell. When Mrs. Peterkin 
started writing, she was expected to go beyond 
Thomas Nelson Page. 

What are the omissions, the underemphases 
in this book? Mrs. Peterkin writes: “Few of 
the old slaves are alive now, but they like to 
talk about the glories of past days. The hard- 
ships of slavery have faded from their memo- 
ries and they often express a wish for its ad- 
vantages.” Other dwellers in this Arcadia have 
heard ex-slaves say the exact opposite. Which 
is the truth. Perhaps the same ex-slave could 
say both, his answer depending upon his hear- 
er’s wishes. Doris Ulmann has included some 
excellent pictures of the chain-gang. But Mrs. 
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Peterkin avoids discussion of this. She writes: 
“Fear of the law and the chain gang is ex- 
treme .. . although courtesy and kindliness are 
the law of the land.” Let us assume that the 
land is Mrs. Peterkin’s neighborhood. In the 
Congaree ‘section of the same state, not so 
far away, E. C. L. Adams has recorded the 
monstrous perversions of Southern justice and 
the Negroes’ cynical knowledge of them (cf. 
Nigger to Nigger); DuBose Heyward has 
dealt with the same (cf. Mamba’s Daughters) ; 
across the state line is the scene of Spivak’s 
Georgia Nigger; a little farther to the west is 
Scottsboro. Certainly ‘this land,’ wherever it 
is, isnot representative of the South. 

The bookjacket promises a tale of Uncle 
Mose, “well over ninety years old, captured in 
the African bush . . . brought to America . . . 
in the stinking hold of a slave ship.” My copy 
of the book must be defective, for I cannot find 
Uncle Mose. Instead I find another Uncle, one 
hundred and eleven years old, archtype of all 
hat-in-hand Uncle Toms; jeering at the Yan- 
kees, whom he blames for slavery ; calling Abra- 
ham Lincoln ‘poor white trash’ whose Civil 
War was based on jealousy of the ‘bredded’ 
Southern whites; seeing cause for his own ab- 
jectness in Noah’s curse on Ham; subscribing 
in short to all the beliefs of his fellow revision- 
ists of Southern history. Such a substitution 
for Uncle Mose’s “stinking slave ship” is in- 
dicative. 

Poverty is lightly touched upon. Negro “field 
hands are pitifully improvident and wasteful” ; 
one of them, accustomed to going barefoot, 
wears his shoes all day Monday because of his 
love of display! One of the good workers “ex- 
pects good pay (!) and asks nine cents an hour 
for himself and the same price for his mule 
and cart.” . . . One does not believe Mrs. Peter- 
kin to be ironic here. “Free school starts after 
all the crops are gathered, and ends when field 
work starts in the spring”; that is four or five 
months at best. Mrs. Peterkin is not indignant ; 
perhaps she believes this is as it should be. 
Should be for whom? Occasionally Mrs. Peter- 
kin mentions the hard lot of Negro life in the 
South. But the cause of hardship is always 
left vague. “Plantation days may be hard some- 
times if the moon gets contrary and causes 
trouble in the world, but they are never mono- 
tonous to these people who love life too well 
ever to find it dull.” “Their struggle for exist- 
ence has been unrelenting and their stories and 
songs teach the children to look for victory 
from the disadvantages to which life has sen- 
tenced them, when death takes their souls to 
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heaven.”’ Life alone, or the moon, is to blam.; 
never exploitation, never injustice. There ‘5 
hope, but only in bright mansions above. “in 
return for faithful work and loyalty they e.:- 
pect the white owners to help them settle the:r 
difficulties, provide them with land and wih 
homes, and protect them from injustice whei- 
ever the law threatens them with punishmest 
for wrongdoing.” The word “owners” is exact. 
At last we have located our Arcadia. It is the 
slave-holding section of the present day Sout. 


The pictures in the book are lovely, and 
reveal a great deal of the beauty of the coun- 
try, and the dignity and character of the folk. 
Looking upon Doris Ulmann’s selections, one 
realizes the difficulty facing an artist in words 
who wishes to get at the essential truth of the 
lives of these people. Comprehensive under- 
standing only can do them justice; Mrs. Peter- 
kin’s selection of incidents and types is more 
rigorously narrowed than Miss Ulmann’s. Mrs. 
Peterkin’s descriptive catalogues of supersti- 
tions, nature-craft, and folk cures are the most 
authoritative part of her contribution; her 
short stories probably the best; but her direct 
exposition of Negro character and the milieu 
is far less secure. She undoubtedly loves the 
ancient wisdom and beauty of these primitives 
who are out of touch with the machine age, 
and she can convey this love. The happiness 
she feels at gazing on the picture, however, 
makes her transmit a happier quality to the 
picture than others might see. In her personal 
dealings with the people on her plantation she 
is in all likelihood a kindly mistress. But kind- 
liness is not enough. These people pay for their 
quaintness by their—at best—semi-enslave- 
ment. And even for quaintness, this is too much 
to ask. 


John Davis, recently returned from a trip 
to the South, brought back another group of 
photographs. These tell a harsh story, not so 
much of divorce from the machine age, as of 
ignorance, squalor, injustice, exploitation. One 
of them, especially, is of pertinence here. Its 
locale is Arcadia, South Carolina; the chief 
character is named “Gentle” Woodson. The 
picture is of a shack with six children on the 
steps, and two women in the doorway. The 
legend reads: “This is the family of Gentle 
Woodson, together with his sister-in-law. No 
one works but Gentle, who gets twenty cents an 
hour; but has work on the average of thirty 
hours a week. He supports everyone in the pic- 
ture on his earnings.” Obviously to other dwel- 
lers in this section, or visitors to it, there is 
something in this Gilead other than balm. 
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Tur Tracepy or Lyncutnc. By Arthur Raper, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. $2.50. 

HERE are many things which strike the attention 

f the European visitor to the United States; some 
in a pleasant, but a few in an unpleasant way; among 
the general attitude of the American people toward 
lynching. 

Lynching occurred in every continent at the very 
beginning of a new civilization. The “BluFrache” of 
the ancient Germans had as a consequence lynching, but 
with the development of German law, it disappeared. 
Similarly in the first period of Roman civilization the 
creditors had the right to dispose of the body of their 
debtor and also to kill hint. But it was a glory of an- 
cient Rome to eliminate very soon his primitive, cruel 
and necessarily imperfect kind of justice, and to concen- 
trate all punishing power on the legal representatives of 
the state. 

In civilized modern countries cases of lynching occur 
only in revolutionary times, when a whole legal and 
political system seems to lose its power and leaves in 
its place a new one. In the interval, people exercise 
functions that are proper only to state officials, who are 
unable to perform them because of the poiitical up- 
heaval. With the exception of revolutionary periods 
lynching is extremely rare and represents always an 
exceptional and unforeseeable case of collective passion. 

The only civilized country where lynching is still a 
continuing phenomenon and is defended and justified 
by many persons is America. The number of persons 
lynched in the United States from 1889 to 1932 is 
3745! Comparing the figures of each year one sees that 
it is decreasing. Still in 1930 we had 21 persons lynched, 
13 in 1931, 8 in 1932. This shows that lynching cannot 
be considered in the United States an exceptionally ap- 
pearing phenomenon but is a cruel degrading habit of 
American people. 

There are many reasons which can explain—but never 
excuse—this fact. 

First of all the different nationalities and races living 
together in the same country. The lynched persons are 
for the most part outsiders: foreign born or in the great 
majority Negroes. National and racial animosity find 
expression in mob violence. The problem of lynching 
is closely connected with the racial problem. The failure 
to find a sound solution of this problem and the preju- 
dice born of the theory of racial supremacy concur to 
maintain lynching especially in the South. 

The influence of the pioneer period has still a great 
importance: During the colonization period the pioneers 
found themselves often isolated and unable to rely on 
organized legal procedure. So they were forced to de- 
fend themselves and their property and to punish the 
guilty without due process of law. 

From this period there has survived a collective atti- 
tude, completely unjustified now and chiefly based on 
rationalization, to excuse the direct intervention not only 
of the offended ones but also of all their sympathizers, 


when they think that trials will not put to justice those 
who are supposed to be guilty. This attitude has an 
enormous importance in the tragedy of lynching. The 
lynchers who know that they will be considered as good 
citizens and in more cases even as heroes and public 
defenders of their community, who know very well that 
they will go unpunished in any event, feel themselves 
able to go to any limits. 

Every sympathizer, every defender of lynching has 
therefore a great responsibility, because he reinforces 
the general attitude. A special responsibility rests upon 
those who are particularly supposed to prevent lynch- 
ing. 

First of all those in charge of public forces, state 
representatives and especially the legal representatives 
of justice. There are many cases in which the sheriff 
and other authorities connive with the mob. I read 
articles of judges justifying lynching! Now it is evident 
that a judge who defends a proceeding in which the 
prisoner is put to death without having the opportunity 
to defend himself should be removed from his office for 
this reason alone. 

Finally the ministers of every church should oppose 
racial discrimination and the atrocities of lynching. 

But the tragedy of lynching is not only connected 
with social and psychological problems; the economic 
factors have an enormous importance too. The coun- 
ties where lynching occurs most frequently are the 
lowest as to their economic level. Poverty and lack of 
education concur to intensify this inhuman habit. 

In the book of Arthur Raper: The Tragedy of Lynch- 
ing, the economic background of lynching is carefully 
described. The book gives from this point of view, a 
new light on the problem of lynching, because it shows 
the real forces that are behind it and refutes the wide- 
spread idea that lynching is the result of a special 
inclination of the Negro for sexual crime. 

“The Tragedy of Lynching” is a complete and seri- 
ous study of the problem. It shows a great understand- 
ing and objectivity of this burning question. Every case 
of lynching is carefully and scientifically recorded in 
all its details and with special emphasis on its economic 
and social background. A complete description of the 
conditions of the county where lynching occurred gives 
to the reader the opportunity to find out for himself the 
reasons of the crime. 

If there is any criticism of the author I would say 
that the psychological reasons that are behind lynching 
are not well enough described. In his effort to be very 
objective, the author emphasizes the material reasons 
that cannot be discussed and leaves aside the moral ones 
that are always more refutable. 

As I said the economic aspect of the problem appears 
clear and precise from this study. It will certainly 
contribute much towards a better understanding of the 
racial problem and the eradication of one of the most 
primitive and barbarous crimes of mankind: lynching. 
LUCIANA DAVAGLIO ASTROLOGO 
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The Second Annual Training School for Janitors and 
Apartment House Employees, held under the auspices 
of the Kansas City (Mo.) Urban League, closed with 
appropriate exercises early in January. These schoo!s 
conducted by the industrial departments of various 
Urban League branches have as their purpose the de- 
velopment of greater efficiency of Negroes on the job. 
One hundred five men registered for the course in 
Kansas City and an average attendance of 70 was main- 
tained during the twelve-week period of instruction. 

* 

W. T. Anderson, Editor of the Macon Telegraph, one 
of the South’s leading daily papers, was the principal 
speaker at the Annual Meeting of the Atlanta Urban 
League. Reginald Johnson in his report of the year’s 
activities of the League said: 

“The League sponsored 212 meetings during the 
year and had a total attendance of 45,040; it reached 
4,600 persons in its work in vocational guidance; 
it superintended the cultivation of 2514 garden acres 
and provided for 116 families with a total of 426 
persons; it conducted a training school for janitors; 
and sponsored nine Boy Scout troops; Negro wom- 
en affiliated with it sewed more than 200 garments 
for the Red Cross, the organization sponsored 79 
meetings in Negro homes, reaching 3,307 persons.” 


In the course of his address as reported in the Atlanta 
Constitution, Mr. Anderson said: 

“Such activities are the best remedy we can call 
on for the ills which beset us. For if the challenge to 
the whites is justice, the challenge to the Negro is 
for efficiency. I firmly believe that here in the 
South, where the Negro is best understood, if he is 
honest, and punctual, and intelligent, and efficient, 
he has the inside track in many fields of employ- 
ment. 

Must Pay Workers Fairly 

“We have got to get away from working people 
for nothing. And the minimum wages under the 
NRA codes have provided us with a start. Before, 
we paid 75 cents a day for labor—714 cents an hour 
for 10 hours—and when the Negro we hired turned 
to stealing in order to buy his wife and children 
food we sent him to the chain gang. 

“We paid him 75 cents a day to work and then 
paid $1.77 a day to feed and house him in jail and 
guard him. I had two janitors working for me for 
$7 a week. The NRA came and I had to pay each of 
them $14 a week. Did they see dust any better? 
Not a bit. When we talked of staging an NRA 
parade in Macon representative Negroes came to us 
and said the colored people weren't friendly to the 
NRA because a lot of them had lost their jobs. 

“Looking at the matter from another angle, I 
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suppose it is natural for a man to be willing to dis- 
charge a Negro he pays $7 and hire a white man 
when he has to pay $14. The challenge, as I see it, 
is for efficiency. And it is a business proposition. 
And in this work, white people are not interested 
in the Negro primarily because they are sorry for 
him, or sympathetic with him. With us it is—it 
should be—a matter of justice, without respect to 
color, or creed or economic condition. Somebody 
said that if you want to keep a mule in a ditch you 
have to get down in the ditch with it. I want to get 
out of the ditch, and I am willing for the Negro to 
get out too. 


League’s Work Praised 

“The work of the Urban League, with its training 
schools, its real effort to assist the Negro in qualify- 
ing for work and the qualifications for citizenship, 
promises the greatest measure of development for 
the Negro and for the white people in their rela- 
tions with the Negro.” 

* 

The Chicago Urban League is sponsoring a series of 
five broadcasts over Station WCFL on Monday after- 
noons at 4 o’clock. Horace Bridges inaugurated the 
program with an address entitled “Public Opinion and 
Race Relations.” He said: 

“Our work has convinced us that the so-called 
Race Problem has practically nothing to do with 
race at all. It is a careless and inaccurate general 
term for a host of problems, all of which can be 
traced back to the economic inferiority and the 
relative lack of educational opportunity from which 
the Negro people suffered so heavily in the past, 
and from which they have not yet been wholly freed. 
We are convinced by our experience that if in 
purely economic and educational matters a com- 
pletely square deal were given to the Negroes, if in 
matters of labor, admission to trade unions, housing, 
schooling, recreation, health, and general cultural 
opportunities, they enjoyed that genuine equality 
which the American ideal demands, without an ounce 
of either special favor or hurtful discrimination, 
then nine-tenths of what is called the Race Problem 
would automatically vanish, and what would remain 
would be simply the interesting variety, in our 
common civic life, arising from the differences of 
natural endowment between the two races.” 


The other speakers were Mrs. Lawrence Cole and 
Dr. Arthur G. Falls. Mrs. Cole, an active member of 
the Urban League Board, made an appeal for greater 
tolerance in trenchant language. She said: 


“Someone has said the reason American whites 
dislike, even hate, the American Negro is because 
they have so consistently, almost conscientiously mis- 
treated him. 
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First Row—Onslow Whitney, Jr., Linden Pearmon, Jr., Warren Gray, Jr., Chester Waters, Charles Harris, Jr., 
James Walker, Jr., George C. Austin. Second Row—-Robert Simpson, Jr., James O'Neal, Albert Terry, Jr., 
Horace Burnett, K. Preston Hopkins, Reginald Monroe, Alexander Thrower, Jr., Godfrey Johnson. Third Row— 
Clarence Gains, Ernest Morgan, Eagle Scout Robert E. Darven, Jr., Eagle Scout Edgar G. Davis, Scout Mas- 
ter George M. Fennell, Matthew Hester, William Smith, Arnold Nash, William Steed. Color Bearers—Howard 


and Oscar Kenney. 


“It is not provocative to think that perhaps if Boy Scouts 
we start treating our dark-skinned neighbors with They have achieved the championship for two succes- 
some of the courtesy, some of the consideration, F 
some of he open-mindedness whcih we have learned 
to show toward each other, our attitude might 


sive years in the Montclair district under the able lead- 


ership of George M. Fennell, Scoutmaster. 


change? I urge you to try it. I urge that you start te Ge 
the experiment by first calling at our office, 3032 CWA 

South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and getting ac- Colonel Frederick Sullens, one of the leading editors : 
quainted.” ‘ e ‘ of Mississippi, has this to say of the flagrant discrimin- 


ation against Negro skilled craftsmen under the CWA‘ 
“Negroes rated as skilled workers in the building 
trades, carpenters, painters, plasterers, brickmasons, 


In the Annual Report of the Urban League of St. 
Louis, John T. Clark, Executive Secretary, activities in 
every field of social endeavor were listed and the pro- 


gram of the Urban League unmistakably demonstrated etc., complain that they are not getting a square 
as a vital force in the lives of Negroes of that city. A deal in allotment of CWA work in Jackson; that all 
hundred thousand people vielted the headquarters of of these jobs are given to white workers, and’ noth- 
the St. Louis Urban League during the year 1933. 


or es ing is left for the Negro save common labor. Many 

Tuskegee of these workers are taxpayers, own their own 
Tuskegee Institute has been approved as a standard 
Class A College by the Southern Association of Col- 


leges and Secondary Schools which recently convened 
at Nashville. It’s worth looking into.” 


homes, and at least deserve consideration above 


workers who are not even citizens of the community. 
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Lynching 

Aroused by the recent wave of lynchings in several 
parts of the country a conference of southern white 
women met in Atlanta recently and adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting President Roosevelt and their governors 
and congressmen to work out a co-operative plan be- 
tween the Federal and state governments “in eradicating 
this evil.” 

Text of Resolution 

“We reaffirm our condemnation of lynching for any 
reason whatsoever and we recognize that no alleged 
crime justifies another crime. We declare as our de- 
liberate conclusion that the crime lynching is a logical 
result in every community that pursues the policy of 
humiliation and degradation of a part of its citizenship 
because of accident of birth; that exploits and intimi- 
dates the weaker element in its population for economic 
gain; that refuses equal educational opportunity to one 
portion of its chiidren; that segregates arbitrarily a 
whole race in unsanitary, ugly sections . . . and finally 
that denies a voice in the control of government to any 
fit and proper citizen because of race. 
“We regard with favor any legal measures that 


promise sure and permanent eradication of lynching.” .. . 
* 


Housing 

Fannie Hurst, internationally famous novelist, and 
Langdon Post, Tenement House Commissioner of New 
York City, were the principal speakers at the Annual 
Public Meeting of the New York Urban League, Janu- 
ary 21, at Mother Zion A. M. E. Church. Miss Hurst, 
who characterized slum conditions in Harlem as a “dis- 
grace to the country,” urged Negroes not to tolerate 
these conditions. Commissioner Post promised that con- 
ditions would be corrected as soon as funds were avail- 
able. 

** 

Ira DeA. Reid, Director of Research, National Urban 
League, was called to Baltimore to advise with Dr. 
McDougal of the Department of Sociology, Goucher 
College, Dr. Ross Sanderson of the Baltimore Federa- 
tion of Churches and Judge Ulman of the Court of 
Common Pleas on a proposed housing project for Balti- 
more. 

* * 

In St. Louis a Cooperative Housing project known as 
the West Belle Gardens, Inc., has been submitted to 
the PWA. 


Awards 
Dr. Nathaniel O. Calloway, age 26, who received nis 


Ph.D. degree in Chemistry from Iowa State College, has 
returned to his work at Tuskegee. Dr. Calloway is a 
graduate of Iowa State which numbers Dr. George 
Carver among its alumni. He completed his undergrad- 
uate work in 1930 and received the M.S. degree in 1931. 


Appointments 

Dr. Albert S. Reed of Corona, New York, has been 
appointed a member of the local Board of Education 
Number 45 which is directly in charge of the Public 
Schools of this section of Queens. This is the first 20- 
pointment of a Negro to the position in Queens. 


Al 
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Hubert T. Delany was recently sworn in by Mivyor 
Fiorella La Guardia as a mefnber of the Board of 
Taxes and Assessments of New York City. Mr. Je 
lany was an assistant United States Attorney from 
1927 to 1933. Recently he joined the law firm of 
George J. Mintzer, former chief assistant United Sti teg 
Attorney. Mr. Delany is a member of the Execu’ivg 
Board of the National Urban League and chairmag 
of the Emergency Advisory Council for New York 
State. 


THE LONELY ROAD 


(Continued from page 45) 


sheriff at Brewster—so that’ll help. I’m surg 
grateful, ma’am.” 

—But Anne drove on rapidly without @ 
word, drove on until at Manatee she turned 
into the yard of a neat little white house, 
flanked by small, ragged banana palms. A huge 
old black man waddled out of a door much 
too small for him. “Joey—Marthie—it’s your 
cous’n Anne, from Washington. Marthie! aint 
that grand. Aint that scrumptious. Leave yore 
packins in the kyar, and give your old uncle 
an eyeful.” Anne hugged Uncle John. A hun- 
dred questions were fused in the cacaphony of 
welcome as yellow Marthie and black Joey 
raced into the yard. 

Anne opened her handbag and handed the 
boy a small flashlight. “I don’t want to forget 
this, Joey-boy. That’s for you. Here, Marthie, 
here’s a flag for your room,” and Anne gave 
her a pennant of Howard University. 


WILL SOCIALIZED DENTISTRY 
SOLVE THE PROBLEM? 


(Continued from page 51) 


have changed the meaning of dentistry to 
mean: That science which has for its principal 
objects the educating of the public so that it 
will not be necessary to restore the dental 
organs; but, if it is necessary, the science of 
dentistry shall do so efficiently. Organized 
dentistry seeks to educate; to prevent diseases ; 
and to correct, if necessary, and maintain per- 
sonality through physical and mental means. 
This is accomplished by the highest scientific 
branch of dentistry—Orthodontia. 

Organized dentistry, headed by its experi- 
enced captains, must solve the problem. It must 
do so by soliciting the co-operation of social 
workers who are able to create and direct senti- 
ment for scientific dentistry; it must do so 
by teaching the art of living; it must do so 
by transferring scientific knowledge to prac- 
tical daily applications. The public must learn 
to use the facilities which organized dentistry 
has made possible. 
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